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Second  Convention  of  the  Australasian  Student 

Christian  Union 

By  Miss  Mary  E.  Morris 


DURING  the  closing  days  of  '97 
delegates  from  the  Christian 
Unions  in  New  South  Wales,  Vic- 
toria, South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
gathered  together  in  Sydney  for  the 
second  convention  of  the  Australasian 
Student  Christian  Union.  On  January 
first  a  most  delightful  evening  was  spent 
in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  University, 
when  the  visiting  delegates  and  leading 
friends  of  the  Union  resident  in  Sydney 
were  entertained  by  the  members  of  the 
Sydney  University  Christian  Union. 

On  Sunday  morning  prayers  were  read 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Paul's  College,  with 
an  address  from  the  Warden.  There 
was  a  full  muster  for  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, when  Mr.  Johannes  Heyer  gave  an 
account  of  his  recent  visit  to  the  student 
centres  northeast  and  west  of  the  At- 
lantic. It  was  a  perfect  inspiration  to 
hear  from  him  of  the  latest  developments 
of  the  student  work  in  the  great  lands  of 
its  inception.  When  we  met  our  own 
Australasian  Union  had  been  most  prom- 
inently in  our  thoughts,  but  now  we 
realized  more  fully  that  it  was  but  a 
small  part  of  this  great  World's  Student 
Christian  Federation,  into  which  it  was 
our  privilege  to  have  been  admitted.  As 
we  listened  to  Mr.  Heyer's  enthusiastic 
eulogy  of  Northfield,  we  almost  felt  as 
though  we  ourselves  had  sat  in  the  audi- 
torium and  had  gathered  evening  by 


evening  at  Round  Top  in  the  sunset 
glow. 

The  sessions  of  the  next  three  days 
may  be  divided  into  three  grou])s  :  (i) 
Open  discussions;  (2)  Bible  readings; 
(3")  evening  meetings. 

(i)  At  one  of  the  business  sessions,, 
after  careful  discussion,  a  recommenda- 
tion was  made  to  the  General  Executive 
to  the  effect  that  a  monthly  periodical 
should  be  published  as  the  official  organ 
of  the  A.S.C.U.,  provided  that  satis- 
factory financial  arrangements  could  be 
made.  It  has  since  been  gratifying  to 
learn  that  the  Executive  has  been  able 
to  fulfill  this  condition,  and  that  our 
energetic  Publication  Committee  hopes 
to  present  us  with  the  first  number  of  our 
Intercollcgian  before  the  close  of  this, 
month.  Under  the  department  of  finance 
the  subject  of  proportionate  and  sys- 
tematic giving  was  brought  forward. 
After  a  few  forcible  words,  which  clearly 
]Kit  before  us  the  duty  and  the  privilege 
of  this  method  of  Christian  giving,  Mr. 
Sallmon  invited  us  to  join  him  in  form- 
ing an  .\ustralasian  Student  division  of 
the  "  Tenth  Legion."  At  the  close  of 
the  convention  he  was  able  to  report 
that  this  new  contingent  was  being 
hourly  swelled  by  new  recruits.  A 
deeply  interesting  discussion  on  Personal 
Work  took  place  at  one  of  the  sessions. 
Several  students  on  whom  Mr.  Mott  had 
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impressed  this  work  during  his  visit 
testified  of  the  way  in  which  the  study 
of  Christ  as  a  Personal  Worker  had  in- 
spired and  guided  them  in  the  endeavor 
to  "  Go  and  do  likewise." 

Other  subjects  which  came  under  dis- 
cussion were  the  following  :  Work  for 
New  Students;  Bible  Study;  Intercol- 
legiate Relations,  and  Boys'  Clubs. 

(2)  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey 
in  one  short  paragraph  any  adequate 
impression  of  the  Bible  readings  given 
each  morning  by  Mr.  Sallmon.  It  is 
-only  too  little  to  say  that  from  those 
three  specimen  readings  we  learned, 
many  of  us  for  the  first  time,  the  wide 
difference  between  Bible  reading  and 
Bible  study.  We  learned,  too,  that  it 
is  possible  to  present  the  narrative  of 
the  Gospels  in  a  way  which  can  appeal 
to  the  intellect  of  students  who  are  not 
attracted  by  the  conventional  Bible 
class.  We  felt  that  we  must  have  such 
Bible  study  in  our  Unions  in  Austral- 
asia if  they  are  to  be  Christian  Unions 
which  deserve  the  name  they  bear. 

(3)  The  first  evening  meeting  was  a 
missionary  one.  "  The  Rise  and  Prog- 
ress of  the  S.V.M.  in  Australasia,"  "The 
Study  of  Missions,"  and  "  The  Mission- 
ary Department  of  the  Christian  Union," 
were  presented  by  three  student  volun- 
teers. The  last  of  these  three  subjects 
was  treated  by  Mr.  Kohere,  a  Maori 
delegate  from  New  Zealand,  whose 
glowing  face  and  bright  attractive  man- 
ner were  strong  recommendations  in 
favor  of  his  statement  that  a  missionary 
department  is  a  good  thing  for  a  Chris- 
tian Union.  Mr.  Howell,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Volunteer  Sub-committee, 
who  presided  over  the  meeting,  reported 
that  there  are  now  over  seventy  members 
of  the  Australasian  branch  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement. 

On  the  two  following  evenings  ad- 
dresses were  given  by  leading  Sydney 


speakers.  At  the  close  of  the  second  of 
these  evenings  came  the  farewell  hour  of 
the  convention.  A  representative  from 
each  Union  gave  in  a  few  words  the  im- 
pressions which  the  convention  had 
most  strikingly  conveyed  to  his  or  her 
Union.  Only  the  words  of  one  or  two 
can  be  given  here.  One  said  :  "  The 
members  of  our  Union  have  learned 
three  things  :  We  have  learned  to  give, 
which  we  never  knew  before  ;  we  have 
learned  to  p>-a\,  which  we  never  knew 
before  ;  and  we  have  learned  how  to  read 
our  Bibles,  which  we  never  knew  before." 
Another  said:  "We  have  learned  that 
the  practical  and  the  spiritual  must  be 
united  in  our  work."  And  yet  another  : 
"  We  have  learned  that  our  Union  is 
not  Australasian,  but  world-wide."  Mr. 
S.  H.  Barraclough,  the  President  of  the 
Convention,  in  a  few  farewell  words, 
dwelt  on  the  way  in  which  we  had  been 
helped  to  realize  our  fellowship  one  with 
another  and  all  in  Christ.  Fellowship, 
world-wide  fellowship,  for  life,  for  death, 
and  for  eternity,  seemed  to  be  the  leading 
thought  in  the  minds  of  all  during  those 
last  moments.  And  as  if  to  remind  us 
that  so  united  we  must  ever  move  on- 
ward and  upward  together,  Mr.  Sallmon 
fittingly  gave  us  as  two  closing  keynotes, 
Aggressiveness  and  Attractiveness,  if  the 
Unions  are  to  fight  against  the  evils  of 
college  life  and  win  fellow-students  to 
the  side  of  Christ. 

o 

The  [Volunteer]  Movement  is  a  re- 
markable one.  It  is  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church.  While 
it  affects  primarily  a  limited  class,  it  is 
the  class  which  will  be  most  influential. 
It  comprises  young  men  and  women 
who  will  do  much  toward  shaping  the 
thought  and  moulding  the  character  of 
the  future.  It  is  already  a  potential 
factor  in  the  missionary  problem.  —  The 
Baptist  Union. 


The  New  Plan  of  Seminary  Organization 

By  Professor  J.  Ross  Stevenson 


THE  American  Inter-Seminary  Mis- 
sionary Alliance  originated  in  the 
year  1879,  when  a  circular  letter 
was  sent  out  by  the  students  of  Princeton 
Seminary,  urging  the  seminaries  of  our 
land  "to  consider  the  establishment  of 
some  permanent  system  of  inter-seminary 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  mis- 
sions." A  similar  letter  was  sent  out 
by  the  students  of  Hartford  Seminary. 
After  considerable  correspondence  be- 
tween members  of  different  institutions 
and  a  preliminary  conference  held  in 
New  York  City,  an  Inter-Seminary  Mis- 
sionary Convention  was  called  to  meet 
in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  October  21-24, 
1880,  to  consider  themes  bearing  upon 
the  relation  of  theological  students  to 
foreign  and  home  missions,  both  as 
prospective  missionaries  and  as  prospec- 
tive pastors.  This  Convention  led  to 
the  permanent  organization  of  the  Inter- 
Seminary  Alliance.  In  seeking  to  jjro- 
mote  interest  in  and  consecration  to  the 
cause  of  foreign  and  home  missions,  the 
Alliance  contemplated  no  other  methods 
than  the  holding  of  annual  conven- 
tions. These  conventions,  held  from 
year  to  year  since  1880,  have  been  un- 
questionably meetings  of  great  blessing 
and  power.  They  have  exerted  a  mighty 
influence,  not  only  upon  those  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  attending,  but 
through  them  upon  the  seminaries  of  our 
country,  and  the  published  reports  are 
valuable  additions  to  missionary  litera- 
ture. But  five  or  six  years  ago  it  was 
evident  that  the  seminaries  were  begin- 
ning to  lose  interest  in  the  Alliance ;  a 
number  of  seminaries  withdrew,  and  the 
purpose  of  abandoning  the  organization 
altogether  was  freely  discussed.  Several 
possible  reasons  for  this  are  as  follows  : 


1.  The  Alliance  not  having  any  per- 
manent executive  officers,  there  was  no 
continuity  or  growth  in  the  organization. 
Each  convention  was  mainly  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  preceding  ones,  and  in  an  age 
of  multiplied  conventions  it  was  found 
to  be  an  increasingly  difficult  matter  to 
plan  a  program  that  would  meet  with  the 
general  approval  of  the  students. 

2.  The  Alliance  was  an  expensive  or- 
ganization. The  conventions  them- 
selves, the  publication  of  reports,  the 
sending  of  delegates,  necessitated  a  tax 
being  imposed  on  the  seminaries  which 
called  forth  widespread  complaint. 

At  the  Springfield,  Ohio,  Convention, 
in  1894,  where  the  question  of  dissolving 
the  Alliance  was  raised,  it  was  thought 
that  the  usefulness  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion might  be  increased  so  as  to  justify 
its  existence  by  employing  a  traveling 
secretary.  Action  to  this  effect  was 
taken,  but  in  spite  of  the  valued  service 
rendered  by  Mr.  Jas.  E.  Adams  as 
Traveling  Secretary  of  Alliance,  the  next 
year,  at  Lancaster,  there  was  still  a 
strong  element  in  favor  of  disorganiza- 
tion. After  considerable  discussion  it 
was  unanimously  decided  that  the  work 
of  the  Alliance  should  be  made  more 
practical,  and  that  to  this  end  a  more 
permanent  basis  of  organization  was 
needed ;  so  the  Executive  Committee 
was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
three  permanent  members,  and  Mr.  H. 
VV.  Luce  was  employed  as  a  Traveling 
Secretary.  This  proved  to  be  a  move 
in  the  right  direction,  and  at  the  Chicago 
Convention  in  1896  it  was  recommended 
that  there  should  be  a  still  "more  central 
permanent  element  in  the  committee," 
and  also  that  "  the  Alliance  should  be 
affiliated  in  some  way  with  the  World's 
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Student  Christian  Federation."  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  AUiance, 
it  was  declared  that  individual  seminaries 
should  in  many  instances  be  better  or- 
ganized. Acting  on  these  instructions, 
the  Pjxecutive  Committee  found  that  the 
only  way  to  affiliate  the  seminaries  with 
the  Federation  was  through  the  Inter- 
collegiate movement,  since  the  Federa- 
tion could  not  recognize  more  than  one 
college  movement  in  a  country.  The 
only  way  open  was  to  affiliate  the  Alli- 
ance with  the  Inter-collegiate  Associa- 
tion, already  recognized  by  the  Federa- 
tion. The  International  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  Committee  gener- 
ously offered  to  recognize  the  seminaries 
as  a  theological  section  of  the  Inter-col- 
legiate work,  placing  it  in  charge  of  a 
sub-committee  of  three,  two  of  these  to 
be  nominated  by  the  seminaries,  as  men 
well  qualified  to  represent  the  interests 
of  theological  schools.  Furthermore,  it 
was  believed  that  the  Association  idea 
could  be  easily  and  profitably  adapted  to 
theological  seminaries.  This  plan  having 
been  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
seminaries  in  the  Alliance,  at  a  regularly 
called  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
Volunteer  Convention  at  Cleveland,  the 
recommendation  to  abandon  the  Alliance 
met  with  a  hearty  response,  and  the 
seminaries  that  had  organized  Christian 
Associations  proceeded  to  organize  them- 
selves into  the  Theological  Section  of 
the  Intercollegiate  Young  Men's  Chri.s- 
tian  Association.  Among  the  many  con- 
siderations commending  this  new  plan  of 
organization  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned : 

I.  It  emphasizes  objects  which  theo- 
logical students  should  have  constantly 
in  mind,  and  which  are  apt  to  be 
neglected,  if  there  is  not  some  organiza- 
tion making  them  prominent.  These 
are,  (i)  to  promote  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian   brotherhood    among  theological 


students;  (2)  to  deepen  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  theological  students  ;  and  (3) 
to  further  their  interest  in  and  consecra- 
tion to  the  cause  of  city,  home  and  foreign 
missions. 

2.  It  continues  the  devotional  and 
missionary  life  of  theological  students 
along  serviceable  lines,  with  which  they 
have  become  familiar,  and  to  which  they 
have  become  attached  during  their 
college  course. 

3.  It  will  exert  a  most  healthful  in- 
fluence on  the  Association  movement  in 
the  colleges.  By  reason  of  their  special 
line  of  study,  seminary  men  are  peculiarly 
capable  of  grappling  with  the  problems 
of  the  Inter-collegiate  movement,  and 
the  new  plan  of  organization  will  be 
cordially  approved  by  all  the  college 
associations  in  the  country. 

4.  It  will  tend  to  do  away  with  the 
isolation  of  theological  students  from 
Christian  students  in  colleges  and  pro- 
fessional schools.  As  members  of  the 
Association  movement  there  will  be  a 
mutual  interest  and  sympathy  which  has 
been  too  often  painfully  lacking. 

5.  It  will  affiliate  the  seminaries  with 
the  World's  Student  Christian  Federa- 
tion, and  give  them  the  mighty  inspira- 
tion of  belonging  to  a  world-embracing 
movement. 

The  cordial  reception  this  new  plan 
has  been  given  by  the  seminaries  visited 
throughout  the  year  by  our  efficient 
Traveling  Secretary,  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Wilder,  shows  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee interpreted  the  wishes  of  the  theo- 
logical students  aright.  .\  large  number 
of  seminaries  have  adopted  the  plan, 
others  are  giving  it  favorable  considera- 
tion, and  from  present  indications  the 
Theological  Section  of  the  Inter-col- 
legiate movement  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  influential  or- 
ganizations connected  with  the  world- 
wide Student  Federation. 


Special  Importance  of  the  Coming  Summer 

Conferences 


By  C.  C. 

THE  Summer  Conferences  of  the 
Student  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations 
for  the  last  decade  have  been  the  centre 
of  the  advances  made  in  all  forms  of 
active  Christian  work  in  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  North  America. 

Of  all  the  varied  forms  of  work  pur- 
sued by  these  organizations,  none  is 
more  active  or  effective  than  the  mis- 
sionary department.  Every  aggressive 
plan  for  the  deepening  of  the  missionary 
life  in  these  institutions  has  been 
launched  at  these  summer  gatherings. 
The  Student  Volunteer  Movement  had 
its  origin  in  one  of  them.  For  the 
development  of  this  Movement  the  Mis- 
sionary Institute  has  become  a  strong 
feature  at  every  conference.  The  plans 
for  securing  missionary  libraries  in  the 
colleges,  with  the  result  that  over  one- 
half  of  them  now  have  such  a  collection 
of  missionary  books,  and  the  beginnings  of 
the  movement  for  classes  for  the  study 
of  missions  likewise  had  their  origin 
at  these  important  student  gatherings. 
The  plan  for  students'  speaking  in 
churches  during  their  vacations,  now 
called  the  Summer  Campaign,  will  re- 
ceive this  year  special  attention. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
at  these  gatherings,  and  in  view  of  what 
there  is  yet  to  be  done  in  the  colleges, 
there  is  need  this  summer  for  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  attendance  of  students,  who 
are  to  be  specialists  in  the  missionary 
work  for  next  fall,  whether  they  are 
volunteers  or  not. 

The  Cleveland  Convention  places  a 
greater  responsibility  upon  us  than  ever 
before,  if  we  are  to  reach  the  high 
standards  set  there.  The  advanced  ground 
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taken  by  many  of  the  boards  since  the 
convention  in  regard  to  sending  out 
well-equipped  volunteers  calls  for  the 
best  kind  of  preparatory  work  to  be  done 
while  volunteers  are  in  college.  The 
fact  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  student 
attendants  at  the  convention  were  not 
volunteers  is  an  index  of  the  real  interest 
in  missions,  and  this  must  be  conserved 
at  the  Summer  Conferences,  or  much  of 
it  will  be  lost. 

Every  reason  for  .sending  delegates  to 
Cleveland  applies  as  forcibly  to  the  send- 
ing of  well-chosen  delegates  to  the  Sum- 
mer Conferences,  with  the  additional 
reason  that  at  these  conferences  plans 
and  methods  of  work  in  much  detail  will 
be  taken  up.  This  was  not  attempted  at 
the  convention,  of  course. 

If  the  financial  problem  of  the  board's 
is  to  be  solved,  the  students  interested 
in  missions  must  help  in  the  solution  of 
it.  For  this  reason  a  large  number 
should  be  at  the  conferences  in  order 
that  they  may  prepare  to  do  summer 
campaign  work  immediately  afterwards 
among  the  churches. 

Never  since  the  Movement  was  or- 
ganized has  the  Church  been  so  much 
interested  in  it,  nor  has  she  ever  ex- 
pected so  much  from  it.  Does  not  this 
mean  that  many  colleges  that  feel  satis- 
fied because  they  had  a  good-sized  dele- 
gation at  Cleveland  will  have  to  change 
their  plans,  and  secure  a  large  repre- 
sentation at  the  Summer  Conferences  if 
the  Church's  expectations  are  met? 

Training  is  needed  as  badly  now  as 
ever  it  was  in  view  of  the  great  need  of 
the  world.  The  doors  of  the  nations 
are  open  to  American  students.  The 
l)op'\\alvon  of  the  colleges  changes  very 
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radically  every  year.  The  missionary 
zeal  should  go  out  in  lines  which  will 
mean  the  perpetuation,  extension,  and 
growth  of  the  Movement  in  every  insti- 
tution on  the  continent. 

Very  extensive  plans  have  been  made 
this  year  for  the  missionary  work  of  these 
gatherings.  These  plans  have  been  per- 
fected earlier  than  in  any  previous  year. 
May  not  the  interest,  work,  sacrifice, 


and  prayer  of  the  leaders  who  have  this 
matter  in  charge  in  each  institution  on 
the  continent  result  in  the  largest  body 
of  students  at  the  Summer  Conferences 
ever  known  in  our  work. 

In  view  of  what  Christ  expects, 
' '  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  that  He  thrust  forth  labourers 
into  His  harvest,"  may  we  not  make 
these  conferences  tell  as  never  before. 


The  Summer  Campaign  Once  More 

By  F.  S.  Brockman 


THE  interest  in  the  Student  Mission- 
ary Campaign  gives  every  indica- 
tion of  being  intense,  widespread, 
and  daily  increasing.  Training  con- 
ferences for  campaign  workers  have  re- 
cently been  held  at  Philadelphia,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  Madison,  N.  J.,  Columbia, 
S.  C,  and  Chicago,  while  more  than 
twenty  others  are  being  planned  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
ports from  Canada  also  show  that  the 
commendable  activity  of  previous  years 
is  being  surpassed.  This  interest  is  no 
less  manifest  in  the  number  who  are 
offering  their  services  for  a  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  summer.  One  institution 
has  reported  twenty-nine  picked  men 
who  agree  to  give  four  weeks  or  more  to 
visitation. 

The  following  brief  extracts  from  letters 
recently  received  will  give  some  indica- 
tion of  the  interest. 

"We  have  eight  assured  campaign 
workers  so  far.  We  have  openings  in 
two  Young  People's  Conventions." 

"  We  have  eleven  workers  from  our 
college.  Three  of  these  will  be  grad- 
uates and  one  a  professor.  We  had  hard 
work,  but  the  Lord  has  blessed  our 
efforts.  We  shall  have  a  special  study 
class  for  campaign  workers.  On  another 
page  you  will  find  names  of  a  few  who 
will  give  less  time  than  a  month.  AVe 


have  thirteen  from  one  department  of 
our  university  who  have  promised  to 
work  at  least  a  month." 

"  We  have  begun  the  campaign 
already  in  the  churches  around  us. 
Seven  invitations  are  just  in  from  one 
city. ' ' 

"Things  are  moving  nicely.  Three 
of  us  have  just  had  places  given  us  on 
Young  People's  Society  Convention  pro- 
grams." 

"  Twelve  men  from  our  seminary  have 
offered  their  services  for  a  month  or 
more  of  visitation.  Missionary  interest 
is  at  white  heat  in  consequence." 

"  We  have  twelve  men  for  this  sum- 
mer and  five  in  class  of '98  who  are  will- 
ing to  give  all  next  year  without  salary. 
They  are  among  the  finest  men  in 
college. ' ' 

There  is  abundant  reason  to  hope  that 
this  summer  students  will  at  last  seize 
the  great  opportunity  which  is  presented 
to  them  in  these  Young  People's  Societies. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  we  have  done 
so  little  heretofore  to  help  these  societies. 
One  million  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  thousand  members  !  Reach  them, 
and  every  problem  of  missions  is  solved. 
We  CAN  reach  them.  They  are  scattered 
throughout  about  seventy-six  thousand 
local  societies ;  there  are  seventy-six 
thousand  Christian  students  in  the  L^nited 
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States  and  Canada.  Moreover,  the  young 
people  will  gather  this  summer  at  city, 
county,  district,  state,  and  national  con- 
ventions, and  would  be  glad  to  give  mis- 
sions a  liberal  place  on  the  program. 
But  the  undertaking  is  great.  There  is 
all  that  all  can  do.  If  any  of  us  neglect 
our  part,  that  part  will  go  undone. 

Is  your  institution  rising  to  its  oppor- 
tunity?   This  may  be  God's  call  to  you 


to  lead  it  to  do  so.  Pause  in  prayer  to 
ask  God  why  it  should  not  have  a  part 
in  so  large  a  work. 

And  now  are  the  days  for  preparation. 
Amidst  the  many  difficult  labors  and 
with  the  responsibilities  which  this  work 
will  involve,  no  one  can  hope  for  success 
without  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  none  should  presume  to  enter  it 
without  the  conscious  presence  of  God. 


China's   Present  Need 

Appeal  to  Students  from  Volunteers  in  China 


THE  great  interest  that  is  at  present 
being  evoked  in  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  world  among  the 
Christian  students  of  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica by  the  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment, gives  the  greatest  encouragement 
to  workers  in  every  mission  field.  With 
many  other  marked  tendencies  to-day, 
it  shows  that  the  Divine  Spirit  is  work- 
ing in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
those  who  in  the  near  future  will  be 
leaders  of  thought  and  Christian  activity 
in  every  section  of  the  Church.  It  w  ould 
appear  as  though  in  God's  Providence  a 
force  of  Christian  sympathy  and  service, 
greater  than  in  any  past  age,  is  being 
prepared,  which  ere  long  shall  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  heathen  peo- 
]iles  of  the  world,  as  one  of  the  great 
factors  in  the  universal  ])roclamation  of 
God's  love  to  man. 

Not  a  few  missionaries  in  China  have 
watched  the  development  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  with  very  special 
interest.  Rapid  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in  China  are  throwing  open  more 
doors  of  usefulness  than  those  at  present 
on  the  field  can  avail  themselves  of. 
Almost  every  mission  is  undermanned. 
As  the  fields  grow  white  to  the  harvest, 
with  ever  increasing  earnestness  do  the 
laborers  plead  with  the  Lord  of  the 


harvest  that  He  may  send  forth  more 
laborers  into  His  harvest.  In  the  Vol- 
unteer Movement  many  see  an  answer  to 
their  prayers,  and  they  trust  that  by  its 
means  numbers  of  Christian  men  and 
women  of  broad  sympathies  and  high 
mental  ecpiipment  may  be  led  to  de- 
vote their  lives  to  the  work  of  God  in 
China. 

Our  object  in  this  appeal  is  not  to 
press  every  Christian  student  to  enter 
the  mission  field.  But  believing  that 
there  is  a  Divine  ideal  for  every  life, 
and  that  in  many  cases  that  ideal  can 
only  be  realized  in  the  mission  field,  we 
do  desire  that  before  the  path  in  life  is 
irrevocably  fixed,  every  Christian  student 
should  in  full  surrender  of  will  and  by  a 
l)rayerful  consideration  of  all  the  facts 
of  the  case  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  it  is  God's  will  that  he  personally 
should  devote  his  life  to  making  Christ 
known  among  the  heathen.  As  a  help 
toward  the  clear  understanding  of  the 
case,  we  desire  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
present  outlook  in  China,  and  also  of 
the  means  and  methods  that  are  being 
generally  employed  in  mission  work 
among  the  Chinese.  And  we  trust  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  it  plain  that 
there  is  a  very  special  call  for  both  men 
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and  women  workers  in  China  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  the  methods  of 
work  which  are  in  nse,  and  which  have 
been  long  tried  and  approved,  are  of  a 
very  practical  and  comprehensive  na- 
ture. 

All  things  considered,  the  missionary 
prospect  in  China  has  never  been  so 
bright  as  it  is  to-day.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  on  every  hand  difficulties  and 
dangers  that  call  for  prayerful  watchful- 
ness. 

Only  very  slowly  has  China  been 
opened  to  missionary  effort.  Almost 
every  province  has  in  succession  con- 
tested the  incoming  of  the  foreign 
teacher.  The  most  determined  ojiposi- 
tion  has  been  offered  by  the  great  cen- 
tral i^rovince  of  Hunan.  But  at  length 
even  Hunan  appears  to  be  yielding,  and 
when  it  has  done  so  it  will  mean  that 
practically  the  whole  of  China  will  be 
open  to  missionary  residence  and  mis- 
sionary effort.  But  more  :  China  is  now 
passing  through  a  stage  of  transition. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  ot  the  late 
Japanese  war,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Thorhammer  blows  which, 
thanks  to  recently  actpiired  western 
training,  little  Japan  was  able  to  rain 
down  upon  her  ancient  rival,  and  which 
China  with  all  her  boasted  civilization 
and  vast  multitudes  of  population  was 
helpless  either  to  ward  off  or  repay,  have 
convinced  great  numbers  of  the  Chine.se 
that  thdr  country  no  longer  holds  the 
proud  jjosition  among  the  nations  that 
they  once  believed  to  be  hers,  and  that 
if  she  is  to  remain  a  nation  at  all  great 
changes  will  have  to  take  place.  The 
more  enlightened  among  officials  and 
people  alike  recognize  that  these  changes 
must  consist  in  an  appro.ximation  to 
western  civilization.  We  would  not  be 
misunderstood.  Western  machinery, 
electric  lighting,  railways,  gunboats, 
western  ideas  and  methods  of  all  kinds 


are  being  looked  upon  with  more  favor; 
but  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  tlie 
national  policy  will  be  as  far  as  possible, 
while  letting  in  western  ideas,  to  keep 
out  western  men. 

Again,  while  the  more  enlightened 
Chinese  would  gladly  adopt  many  of  the 
fruits  of  our  civilization,  most  of  them 
would  do  their  utmost  to  keep  out  the 
religion  that  has  been  the  source  and 
strength  of  that  civilization.  The  move- 
ment that  is  .setting  in  will,  however, 
carry  China  farther  than  perhaps  she 
anticipates.  It  must  become  increasingly 
clear  to  her  that  she  cannot  get  the  ideas 
without  the  men,  nor  Christian  civiliza- 
tion without  Christianity.  Should  the 
idea  once  fairly  lay  hold  of  the  Chinese 
that  Christianity  is  associated  with  the 
temporal  prosperity  of  a  country,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  multitudes  would 
wish  to  embrace  it.  Hence  the  danger 
of  the  near  future  is  likely  to  be  that 
numbers  will  wish  to  press  into  the 
Christian  Church  from  very  mingled 
motives,  and  that  for  such  numbers  with 
the  existing  staff  of  workers  no  adequate 
teaching  can  be  provided.  Yet  when 
such  a  movement  takes  place,  we  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  lay  hold  of  it  and  turn 
it  to  account  in  the  interests  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  men- 
tioned. One  reason  given  for  the  rapid 
spread  of  Christianity  throughout  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  early  centuries  of 
our  era  is  that  at  that  time  the  old  re- 
ligions had  lost  their  vitality,  the  ancient 
forms  remained,  but  men  had  no  longer 
the  faith  that  would  make  them  die  for 
the  gods  of  their  temples.  And  into  the 
midst  of  this  decay  came  the  Christian 
apostles  and  early  evangelists  preaching 
with  an  absolute  conviction  the  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God  and  showing  a  will- 
ingness, when  circumstances  required, 
to  suffer  even  to  death  itself  for  the  sake 
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of  their  faith.  It  was  no  wonder  under 
such  circumstances  that  the  multitudes 
turned  from  the  immoralities  and  hope- 
lessness of  their  heathenism  to  the  Light 
and  Life  of  Christianity.  Something 
like  this  is,  we  believe,  now  commencing 
in  China.  We  may  gladly  admit  that 
each  of  the  religions  at  present  existing 
in  China — Buddhism,  Taoism  and  Con- 
fucianism— has  subserved  a  certain  pur- 
pose in  the  past  development  of  the  na- 
tion. We  gladly  recognize  some  grains 
of  pure  gold  among  a  great  deal  that  is 
worthless  in  the  literature  of  each  system. 
The  Confucian  literature  is  specially 
rich  in  moral  maxims.  Yet  of  all  these 
systems  we  are  constrained  to  say  they 
have  a  name  to  live,  but  are  dead.  As 
for  Buddhism  and  Taoism,  the  pilgrims 
still  make  their  pilgrimages  to  the  sacred 
mountains;  temples  abound  in  town 
and  country,  on  the  plains  and  among 
the  hills;  the  number  of  the  priests  is 
legion  ;  but  all  real  vitality  is  gone.  In 
almost  every  case  it  is  mere  worldly  ad- 
vantage that  the  worshippers  seek.  The 
student  worships  his  god,  hoping  for 
good  luck  in  his  examination  ;  the 
childless  woman  worships  Kwan  Yin  in 
the  hope  that  she  may  bear  sons  ;  the 
shopkeeper  worships  the  god  of  wealth 
hoping  to  get  rich  ;  the  thief  worships 
Ta  Wang  that  he  may  be  prosperous  in 
his  thieving.  Doubtless,  here  and  there, 
a  devotee  may  be  found  who  has  genuine 
religious  aspirations,  but  for  the  over- 
whelming majority  their  religion  is  onlv 
an  expression  of  the  natural  covetous- 
ness  and  selfishness  of  the  unregenerated 
heart.  In  Confucianism  there  is  more 
strength  and  more  jjride,  but  real  spirit- 
ual or  even  mora!  vitality  is  far  to  seek. 
Neither  Buddhist,  Taoist  nor  Confucian- 
ist  lifts  up  a  vigorous  voice  against  the 
gambling,  opium  smoking,  licentious- 
ness and  lying  that  are  everywhere  prev- 
alent, but  on  the  other  hand  many  of 
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the  representative  men  of  each  religion 
are  guilty  of  every  one  of  these  vices. 
There  is  no  passion  for  purity,  no  en- 
thusiasm for  righteousness  in  any  of 
these  systems.  The  form  counts  for 
much,  the  life  for  little,  and  thus  inev- 
itably heathenism  means  disintegration 
and  decay. 

In  the  midst  of  this  national  and 
religious  decrepitude  the  Christian 
])reacher  raises  his  voice  to  reason  with 
men  of  righteousness,  temperance  and 
judgment  to  come:  to  tell  of  the  aton- 
ing work  of  Christ,  of  the  sanctifying, 
strengthening  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  of  the  boundless  love  of  the  Father. 
Is  it  strange  that  many  as  they  listen 
should  feel  that  here  is  Reality  and  true 
Salvation  and  that  ever  increasing  mul- 
titudes should  gather  to  the  Cross?  May 
we  not  feel  confident  that  the  momen- 
tum of  the  work  will  increase  from  year 
to  year  until  a  strong,  self-supporting 
Church  shall  arise  in  China  and  every 
department  of  the  national  life  be  per- 
meated by  Christian  principle?  No  two 
nations  in  the  world  are  exactly  the 
same,  no  two  nations  develdp  along 
exactly  the  same  lines,  but  no  nation 
realizes  God's  ideal  for  it  except  under 
the  influence  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
There  are  mines  of  wealth  in  the  Chinese 
character  as  yet  unworked,  there  are 
possibilities  innumerable  latent  within 
the  Chinese  nation  ;  but  the  wealth  can 
only  be  brought  to  the  light  and  the 
possibilities  developed  into  actualities 
by  a  great  national  regeneration  ;  the 
regeneration  of  a  nation,  like  the  regen- 
eration of  an  individual,  can  only  be 
wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God  working 
through  the  gospel  of  Christ.  How 
great  is  the  honor  conferred  upon  those 
who  are  called  by  God  to  any  share, 
however  humble,  in  a  work  of  so  vast 
import !  a  work  that  touches  the  destiny' 
not  only  of  the  individual  but  of  the 
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nation.  In  face  of  all  the  difficulties, 
dangers,  temptations  that  the  craft  and 
subtlety  of  devil  or  man  may  bring 
against  them,  may  not  they  each  calmly 
say,  "But  none  of  these  things  move 
me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto 
myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course 
with  joy,  and  the  ministry,  which  I 
have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  tes- 
tify the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."' 

,  What  is  the  nature  of  the  work  that  is 
being  carried  on  in  China?  Briefly,  it 
may  be  spoken  of  under  the  following 
heads :  Evangelistic,  Medical,  Educa- 
tional, Pastoral,  Literary,  Business. 

I.  Evangelistic.  Work  of  a  direct 
personal  kind,  having  as  its  object  the 
bringing  of  men  through  Christ  to  God 
is  undertaken  by  almost  every  mission 
in  China.  In  all  the  larger  centres  of 
population  that  are  accessible,  chapels 
have  been  opened  on  the  main  thorough- 
fares, and  for  hours  daily  preaching  and 
conversation  are  carried  on.  In  China, 
as  elsewhere,  the  cities  are  the  meeting 
places  of  the  people  ;  officials,  soldiers, 
merchants,  boatmen,  carrying  coolies 
are  constantly  coming  and  going.  Num- 
bers of  them  enter  the  chapels  out  of 
curiosity,  sit  for  a  time,  perhaps  purchase 
a  book,  and  then  take  their  departure. 
In  not  a  few  cases  has  an  interest  been 
excited  which  has  led  on  to  conversion. 
The  leavening  influence  of  such  work 
cannot  be  estimated.  Not  infrequently 
at  the  door  of  these  street  chapels  there 
is  a  bookstall,  and  in  most  cases  there  is 
a  native  guest  room,  easily  accessible, 
where  in(]uirers  may  meet  the  missionary 
or  native  evangelist  for  conversation.  In 
some  cases  the  first  presentation  of  the 
gospel  is  made  conversationally  in  such 
guest  rooms,  rather  than  by  public 
preaching.  In  this  case  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  converts  is  largely  depended 
u])on  to  interest  relations  and  friends  and 
bring  them  to  the  guest  rooms,  but  a 


sign  on  the  street  door  also  invites  all 
who  are  interested  to  enter,  and  there  is 
always  some  one  at  hand  to  receive  and 
instruct  visitors. 

A  great  deal  of  itinerant  work  is  being 
carried  on  all  over  China.  A  missionary 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  reliable 
native  Christians  makes  longer  or  shorter 
journeys,  traveling,  often  on  foot,  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  miles  a  day.  He  enters 
into  conversation  with  wayfarers,  gathers 
the  people  about  him  at  the  wayside  tea- 
shops  and  preaches  in  the  villages  and 
market  towns.  As  opportunities  occur 
he  endeavors  to  sell  gospels  or  other 
Christian  books.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  inconveniences,  and  not  infre- 
ipiently  hardships,  to  be  endured  on 
such  journeys.  Sometimes  one  may  be 
very  roughly  handled,  but  it  is  delight- 
ful and  very  fruitful  work. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  this  evangel- 
istic work,  especially  the  itinerating  form 
of  it,  could  not  be  carried  on  by  earnest 
Christian  men  of  moderate  education, 
just  as  well  as,  or  even  better  than,  by 
men  who  have  spent  years  in  college  or 
university  studies.  While  no  amount  of 
culture  can  make  up  for  a  deficiency  of 
spiritual  force,  we  are  convinced  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  man  of 
high  education  is  likely  to  be  the  more 
efficient  missionary.  The  great  breadth 
of  knowledge  and  range  of  thought,  the 
more  thorough  discipline  of  mind  and 
soul  that  a  long  course  of  study  produces, 
are  in  valuable  to  the  man  who  in  thecourse 
of  a  single  day  may  wish  to  converse  on 
easy  terms  with  Confucian  scholars, 
Buddhist  or  Taoist  priests,  wealthy  mer- 
chants, haughty  officials,  poor  wheel- 
barrow men,  baggage  coolies,  farm  la- 
borers and  small  pedlers.  It  is  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  life  and 
death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  and 
the  truths — simple,  though  grand — 
springing  from  those  facts  that  he  wishes 
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to  implant  in  the  mind  of  each  listener; 
but  how  great  a  knowledge  of  men,  how 
great  tact  and  adaptability  of  thought 
and  illustration  are  necessary  if  this  is  to 
be  done  effectually  !  Nor  is  the  vigorous 
physical  exercise  that  is  encouraged  in 
all  colleges  nowadays  without  its  use. 
Many  a  man  gains  a  physical  vigor  and 
balance  of  temper  on  the  football,  base- 
ball or  cricket  field,  or  a  power  of  en- 
durance in  boating  or  walking  tours  that 
may  be  invaluable  to  him.  One  who  has 
learned  to  hold  on  cheerfully  to  the  end 
of  a  journey  in  spite  of  physical  weari- 
ness and  to  keep  a  collected  mind  though 
he  is  being  more  roughly  handled  by  a 
rustling  Chinese  mob  than  ever  he  has 
bee  n  in  a  football  scrimmage,  has  gained 
something  for  which  he  may  well  thank 
God. 

2.  Medical  work  is  being  carried  on 
in  hospitals  and  dispensaries  for  men 
and  women,  and  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  evangelistic  work  as  to  really 
form  an  organic  part  of  it.  In  fact,  it 
gives  a  force  to  evangelistic  preaching 
that  perhaps  nothing  else  can  give.  A 
mission  without  a  hospital  is  a  weak 
mission.  A  well  conducted  hospital  is 
not  only  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the 
sick  who  are  treated  in  it,  and  during 
their  visit  learn  of  the  Great  Physician, 
but  it  strengthens  the  whole  work  of  the 
mission  by  providing  an  object  lesson  in 
Christianity  which  all  can  understand 
and  none  can  gainsay. 

We  would  emphasize  the  need  of  high 
training  for  this  work.  No  man  should 
practice  in  China  who  has  not  the  full 
qualifications  required  in  the  home  lands. 
Men  and  women  who  have  special  quali- 
fications in  surgery,  treatment  of  the 
eye,  cutaneous  diseases,  etc.,  etc.,  will 
find  almost  limitless  spheres  of  influence 
open  to  them.  Leper  asylums  have  been 
started  in  different  parts  of  China  and 
are  doing  noble  work. 


It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the 
native  doctors  are  entirely  without  any 
knowledge  of  physiology  or  anatomy, 
that  while  they  possess  a  few  useful  rem- 
edies for  well-known  diseases  nine- tenths 
of  their  pharmacopea  is  revolting  in  its 
uncleanness  and  ludicrous  in  its  child- 
ishness. .\t  the  best  they  are  only  em- 
pirics, and  that  of  a  very  low  order. 
The  sorrowing  cry  of  myriads  whose 
lives  are  stunted  by  disease  with  which 
western  medicine  might  easily  cope  rise.s 
up  day  by  day.  Would  that  it  might 
enter  into  the  soul  of  many  Christian 
men  and  women  now  pursuing  their 
course  as  medical  students,  and  constrain 
them  to  turn  their  eyes  from  the  dazzling 
prizes  that  successful  practice  may  gain 
in  Britain  or  America  and  devote  them- 
selves to  the  life — that  perhaps  of  all 
others  most  lends  itself  to  Christian  acts 
of  sympathy  and  helpfulness — of  the 
medical  missionary. 

3.  Educational.  Until  (juite  re- 
cently the  demand  for  boys  educated  on 
western  lines  has  been  very  limited.  In- 
deed, over  the  greater  part  of  China  not 
only  would  such  an  education  have  been 
useless,  but  in  most  cases  it  would  have 
seriously  handicapped  the  child  who  had 
received  it,  so  great  was  the  prejudice 
against  foreign  methods.  Consequently 
mission  day  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
were  conducted  on  Chinese  lines.  For 
half  the  day  the  pupils  committed  the 
Chinese  classics  to  memory  and  the 
other  half  day  they  learned  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  same  way.  General  Christian 
instruction,  too,  was  given.  Such  schools 
have  been  helpful  to  the  general  work, 
but  in  definite  results  they  have  been 
meagre.  Many  missionaries  have  worked 
more  hopefully  for  the  time  when  less 
attention  should  be  devoted  to  memor- 
izing and  more  to  teaching.  Hence  they 
gladly  hail  an  increasing  desire  on  the 
part  of  parents  that  their  boys  should 
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have  a  knowledge  of  geography,  arith- 
metic, etc.,  and  these  subjects  are  in 
many  cases  being  added  to  the  curricu- 
him  of  the  day  schools. 

A  few  high  schools  and  colleges  have 
for  years  been  doing  good  work,  train- 
ing not  only  some  most  efficient  preach- 
ers and  teachers,  but  also  intelligent  and 
influential  laymen,  whose  usefulness 
grows  with  the  growing  appreciation  of 
the  new  learning  in  which  they  have 
taken  the  first  steps.  The  importance 
of  high  schools  and  colleges  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent  every  day. 
Progressive  officials  are  establishing  Gov- 
ernment institutions  at  some  of  the  pro- 
vincial capitals,  teaching  all  kinds  of 
western  learning,  and  while  the  clumsy 
or  corrupt  management  of  their  institu- 
tions makes  most  of  them  far  less  efficient 
than  they  ought  to  be,  they  yet  prove 
that  even  conservative  officialdom  is 
feeling  and  resi)onding  to  the  need  for 
modern  education.  Private  schools  with 
the  most  meagre  ecjuipment  and  with 
teachers  who  have  less  than  our  grammar 
school  education,  are  springing  up  in 
and  near  the  open  ports,  and  their  classes 
are  crowded,  especially  if  they  offer  any 
English.  Questions  on  western  science 
and  history  are  being  introduced  grad- 
ually into'  the  strongholds  of  conserva- 
tism, the  civil  service  examinations  ;  and 
many  of  the  young  men  who  have  spent 
the  best  part  of  their  lives  studying  the 
Chinese  classics  admit  now  that  their 
boasted  learning  is  out  of  date  and 
almost  useless.  All  classes  are  looking 
for  something  better  than  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  we  may  expect  before  long  to 
find  young  China  seeking  modern  learn- 
ing wherever  there  is  any  hope  of  getting 
it.  The  opportunity  for  the  Christian 
Church  to  become  the  teacher  of  the 
next  generation  in  China  bids  fair  to 
rival  her  marvelous  opportunity  to  heal 
Chinese  sufferers,  for  whom  only  Chris- 


tian civilization  has  found  any  healing 
balm. 

The  means  of  supplying  modern  edu- 
cation are  as  yet  almost  altogether  in  the 
hands  of  the  missionaries,  and  western  sci- 
ence is  one  of  their  strongest  weapons. 
This  advantage  should  be  maintained  by 
strengthening  very  materially  the  forces 
of  the  missionary  schools  and  colleges. 
By  so  doing  not  only  will  the  native 
ministry  and  laity  be  better  prepared  for 
their  work,  but  families  and  cornmuni- 
ties  of  the  more  influential  classes,  which 
have  been  hitherto  so  hard  to  reach,  will 
be  brought  directly,  and  under  most  fa- 
vorable circumstance?,  into  close  contact 
with  the  life  and  preaching  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  the  native  Church.  This 
opportunity  is  being  recognized  by  the 
missionaries  on  the  field,  and  plans  are 
on  foot  for  a  decided  addition  to  the 
pre.sent  educational  work.  The  day  of 
educational  missions  in  China  is  just 
dawning,  and  in  the  future  there  is  cer- 
tain to  be  a  large  field  for  those  who, 
while  wishing  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  Christ  in  this  land,  yet  feel 
that  their  vocation  is  rather  to  teach 
than  to  preach. 

4.  Pastoral  and  Church  Work 
naturally  gathers  up  the  spiritual  results 
of  the  evangelistic,  medical,  and  edu- 
cational work  and  strives  to  develop 
them.  Bible  classes,  both  for  men  and 
for  women,  are  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
Christians.  Week  evening  services  se- 
cure a  fair  attendance.  Sunday  is  a 
joyous  day  with  the  Chinese  Christians, 
and  their  average  church  attendance  is 
good.  Many  missionaries  in  settled 
work  find  that  they  need  to  prepare  for 
these  Sunday  services  with  the  same  care 
that  they  would  exercise  for  a  home  con- 
gregation, and  that  when  they  do  so 
their  work  tells.  The  Chinese  Chris- 
tians are  by  no  means  uncritical,  but 
once  a  missionary  has  gained  their  con- 
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fidence  they  show  themselves  intelligent, 
sympathetic  and  responsive  listeners. 

Much  of  the  most  important  pastoral 
work  is  done  in  visiting  scattered  Chris- 
tians or  groups  of  Christians  in  outlying 
districts,  work  that  may  often  be  com- 
bined with  such  evangelistic  itineration 
as  has  been  already  described.  This 
pastoral  work  brings  alike  heart  sorrow 
and  deepest  joy.  The  epistles  of  the 
New  Te.stament  gain  a  new  meaning  as 
read  in  the  light  of  the  experience  that 
it  gives.  It  brings  the  sharpest  disap- 
pointments in  some  cases,  but  in  others, 
as  one  compares  the  lives  of  many 
of  the  Christians  with  the  covetous,  the 
licentious,  the  revilers  and  the  extor- 
tioners, who  are  without,  do  the  words 
of  the  Apostle  rise  to  one's  lips,  "  And 
such  were  some  of  you  :  but  ye  are 
washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye 
are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God." 

The  opportunities  of  usefulness  open- 
ing to  the  educated  Christian  woman  are 
innumerable,  but  difficult  to  tabulate.  A 
most  important  work  is  to  be  done  in 
teaching  the  women  who  are  already 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  church. 
In  China  it  is  almost  always  the  men 
who  first  become  Christians,  but  after 
awhile  the  wife  is  usually  brought  for. 
ward  for  baptism.  Many  of  these  women 
are  not  only  ignorant,  but  owing  to 
neglected  education  are  often  rather 
stupid.  Yet  if  they  are  gathered  into 
classes  and  carefully  taught  they  rapidly 
develop,  and  some  who  have  been  the 
despair  of  their  teachers  at  first  are  now 
bright  and  active  Christians.  Those  who 
develop  satisfactorily  can  often  be 
trained  to  work  as  Bible  women  or  to 
act  as  schooj  teachers.  The  Bible  women 
have  a  wide  sphere  in  the  wards  and 
waiting  rooms  of  the  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries and  in  visiting  the  homes  of 
the  people,  while  the  school  teachers  can 


gather  the  little  girls  about  them  and 
give  them  the  advantages  of  education 
which  until  now  have  been  almost  the 
monopoly  of  their  brothers. 

5.  LiTERAKV.  There  are  few  students 
who  do  not  at  times  feel  a  craving  to 
leave  some  of  their  best  thoughts  in 
print.  There  is  a  fascination  about  lit- 
erature which  increases  with  the  great 
flood  of  it  that  is  constantly  poured  forth 
all  the  world  over.  The  Chinese  are 
essentially  a  literary  people,  and  any  one 
who  will  really  take  the  trouble  to  learn 
their  language  has  magnificent  sco])e. 
Chinese  is  a  difficult  language,  but  like 
other  difficulties  it  yields  to  steady  plod- 
ding. A  man  should  try  to  do  some 
mission  work  within  his  first  year  in 
China,  but  if  he  would  gain  efficiency  in 
both  spoken  and  written  language  he 
should  secure  at  least  six  hours  a  day  for 
study  during  his  first  year,  and  four 
hours  a  day  during  the  second  and  third 
year.  If  after  that  he  can,  while  im- 
mersed in  practical  mission  work,  keep 
up  his  Chinese  reading,  and  study  to 
express  his  thoughts  with  force  and  ac- 
curacy, he  may  succeed  in  leaving  on 
record  the  message  that  is  in  him,  and  if 
it  be  a  word  of  life  it  may  be  read  by 
millions  of  people  who  have  a  profound 
reverence  for  literature,  and  who,  if  once 
interested,  will  often  read  and  re-read  a 
book  till  they  fairly  know  it  by  heart. 
For  the  most  part.  Scriptures  and  Chris- 
tian literature  axe  sold  under  cost  price, 
but  still  at  a  price  which  is  a  guarantee 
that  it  will  not  be  cast  on  one  side.  A 
very  general  exception  to  this  rule,  how- 
ever, is  made  in  the  case  of  the  students, 
coming  up  to  the  provincial  capitals  for 
the  triennial  examination  for  the  second 
literary  degree  (corresponding  in  some 
ways  to  our  M.  A.).  Ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  graduates  may  be  present  at 
one  of  these  examinations,  and  an  en- 
deavor is  made  at  several  centres  ta 
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place  a  packet  of  Christian  books  in 
the  hands  of  each  one.  The  books  re- 
ceived in  this  way  are  carried  back  to 
remote  village  homes  in  all  parts  of  the 
province  and  are  often  passed  from  hand 
to  hand.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  quantity  of  Christian  literature 
in  circulation  in  China.  It  is  dissem- 
inated from  almost  every  preaching  sta- 
tion ;  it  is  disseminated  by  missionaries 
and  their  helpers  on  their  itinerations ; 
it  is  disseminated  by  native  colporteurs 
who  work  from  city  to  city,  from  village 
to  village,  and  try  to  .sell  books  every- 
where;  it  is  disseminated  at  the  great 
provincial  examinations.  The  Chinese 
appreciate  this  literature  and  show  an 
increasing  desire  for  it.  It  is  impossible 
to  calculate  the  good  that  may  be  done 
by  a  man  who  has  a  real  message  from 
God  in  his  soul  and  can  give  utterance 
to  it  in  simple,  forceful,  literary 
Chinese. 

6.  Business.  Finally,  in  connection 
with  every  mission  centre  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  business  detail  that  de- 
mands attention.  Accounts  have  to  be 
kept,  which  is  no  simple  matter  with  an 
ever  varying  rate  of  exchange.  Houses, 
schools,  churches  have  to  be  planned 
and  superintended  in  the  building,  and 
so  on.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  drudgery 
about  work  of  this  kind,  and  yet  it  can- 
not be  neglected.  The  peaceful  work- 
ing of  a  mission  is  often  dependent  upon 
careful  attention  being  given  to  all  such 
details.  There  is  no  romance  about  this 
kind  of  work,  yet  it  demands  something 
like  heroism  to  give  constant  attention 
to  it.  Carefully  attended  to,  it  brings  its 
own  ble-ssing.  No  man  can  be  a  thor- 
oughly successful  missionary  unless,  in 
addition  to  powers  of  teaching  and 
preaching,  his  habits  are  both  studious 
and  business-like.  Many  a  man  whose 
habits  as  a  student  are  formed,  but  who 
finds  it  hard  to  come  into  close  touch 


with  his  fellows,  by  conscientious  atten- 
tion to  this  business  side  of  the  work, 
develops  powers  of  method,  punctuality 
and  dispatch  which  are  not  only  invalu- 
able in  themselves,  but  which  greatly 
strengthen  his  whole  nature  and  help 
him  to  come  into  practical  relationships, 
both  with  his  colleagues  and  the  natives 
that  would  otherwise  be  impossible. 

As  we  have  endeavored  to  speak 
throughout  in  a  very  practical  way,  we 
may  venture  upon  one  or  two  further 
suggestions  in  the  same  line. 

1.  Although  we  have  detailed  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  work  now  being 
carried  on,  we  would  not  for  a  moment 
suggest  that  any  one  should  fix  his  ideas 
too  rigidly  before  entering  the  field  in 
regard  to  the  special  work  that  he  will 
do.  Let  the  student  volunteer  learn  all 
that  he  can,  develop  every  power  he  can 
and  then  come  to  the  mission  field  with 
his  hand  ready  to  every  good  work. 

2.  In  making  the  appeal  for  more 
workers  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  point 
that  what  is  wanted  is  not  so  much  new 
organizations  and  methods  as  more  help 
for  existing  organizations  and  methods 
which  have  proved  their  efficiency  by 
years  of  actual  trial. 

In  what  has  been  said  we  have  omit- 
ted many  of  the  statistics  and  arguments 
that  are  often  used  in  appeals  for  China, 
not  because  we  underrate  them,  but  be- 
cause we  suppose  that  those  who  read 
this  appeal  will  be  acquainted  with  them. 
But  this  we  may  say  :  the  spiritual  desti- 
tution of  the  Chinese  appals  one  more 
every  year ;  the  Chinese  as  a  nation 
have  many  good  points,  but  hopefulness 
is  not  one  of  them,  nor  in  the  present 
sDcial  and  religious  environment  is  it 
possible  that  it  should  be.  But  with  the 
Christians  it  is  far  otherwise.  In  the 
confidence  of  salvation  in  Christ  and  the 
assurance  of  the  care  of  the  ever  present 
Father,  they  gain  a  joyous  strength  of 
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hope  that  shows  itself  in  the  play  of  the 
countenance  and  in  the  light  of  the  eye. 
In  many  a  Chinese  convert  is  it  evident 
that  deeper  than  any  change  of  religion 
or  adoption  of  a  creed  there  has  been 
the  gaining  of  a  life.  The  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  Christian  Church  in  China 
is  one  of  the  wonders  of  our  time.  The 
first  Protestant  missionary  to  land  in 
China  was  Robert  Morrison,  who  came 
in  1807.  In  the  year  1842  there  were 
only  six  native  Christians.  In  1877 
there  were  13,000.  In  1890  there  were 
38,000.  Early  in  1896  there  were  70,000. 
To-day  we  are  speeding  forward  toward 
the  100,000. 

There  is  plenty  of  hardness  yet  to  be 
endured  by  the  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ.  More  lives  are  likely  to  fall  a 
prey  to  the  climate,  and  po.ssibly  to 
murderous  men,  but  (iod  is  working 
mightily  in  this  ancient  Empire,  and  our 
prayer  is  that  His  people  may  be  willing 
in  the  day  of  His  power. 

Prepared  for  the  Committee  on  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  of  the 
College  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  China  by 

Ch.arles  George  Sp.arham, 
London  Missionary  Society,  Hankoiu. 
Logan  Herbert  Roots, 

American  Church  Mission,  Wuchang. 

December,  1897. 

We,  the  undersigned,  former  members 
of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movements  in 
our  respective  home  lands,  do  unite  in 
heartily  endorsing  the  foregoing  appeal, 
praying  that  it  may  be  used  of  God  in 
helping  many  students  as  they  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  supreme  ([ues- 
tion  of  their  life  work. 

(Signed) 

D.  WlLLARl)  Lyon,  International  Committee, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Tientsin. 

Mrs.  D.  WiLLARi)  Lyon  [nee  Grace  E.  McGaw), 
International  Committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Ti- 
entsin. 

Hi'.Ri!F.RT  E.  House,  To  Seamen,  Tientsin. 


Mrs.  Myk  ri.ic  B.  I<lk;c:i.ks  Hol'sk,  To  Seamen, 
Tientsin. 

Ernest  Bo.\,  London  Missionary  Soc.,  Shanghai. 
CiFORGE  D.  Wilder,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Peking. 
Gertrude  S.  Wilder,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Peking. 
W.   P.   Bentlev,  Foreign   Christian  Mission, 
Shanghai. 

T.  W.  Houston,  Presbyterian  (Am.),  Nanking. 
J.  F.  Newman,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Wiihii. 
AnnaL.  Howe,  Am.  Presbyterian  (North),  Nan- 
king. 

Joseph  Bailey,  Am.  Presbyterian,  Soochow. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  G.VMMON,  A.  B.  C.  F  M.,  Tientsin. 
Wilbur    F.    Wilson,    Methodist  Episcopal, 
Nanking. 

Ellen  E.  Dresser,  Am.  Presbyterian,  Nan- 
king. 

J.  Fred  Hayner,  Methodist  Episcopal,  T'ai  An 

Fii  Shantung. 
Edwina  W.  Cunningham,  Am.  Presbyterian, 

Ningpo. 

\V.  B.  Nance,  Methodist  Episcopal  (South), 
Soochow. 

J.  E.  Shoemaker,  Am.  Presbyterian,  Ningpo. 

Francis  Catlin  Birrel,  Christian  and  Mission- 
ary .\lliance,  Wuhu. 

Lacv  L.  Little,  .Southern  Presbyterian  (Am.), 
KiaTigyin. 

Edward  (i.  Tewksiu  ry,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
T'ungchow. 

Thomas  A.  Hearn,  Am.  Methodist  (South), 
.Soochow. 

John  Kekrs,  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission,  Chin- 
chow,  Manchuria. 

E.  L.  Matio.k,  Am.  Presbyterian,  Hangchow. 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Matto.x,  Am.  Presbyterian,  Hang- 
chow. 

II.  G.  C.  IlAl.LorK,  Ph.D.,  Am.  Presbyterian, 
Hangchow. 

Wili.ari)  L.  Beard,  A.  B.  C.  M.,  Foochow. 
Ellen  L.  R.  Beard,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Foochow. 
Wm.  Nelson  Bn  ion,  London  Mission,  Shang- 
hai. 

James  Simester,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Foochow. 
Caroline  E.  Chitienden,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
Foochow. 

Nellie  M.  Cheney,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Canton. 
Dr.  Artiu'r  T.   Kimker,  Church  Missionary 

.Society  (Eng.),  Hangchow. 
Henry  Kincman,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Tungchow, 

Peking. 

W.  F.  Seymour,  .\m.  Presljyterian,  Tengchow 

Fu,  Shantung. 
George  Cornwei.l,  .\m.  Presbyterian,  Chefoo, 

Shantung. 

W.M.  H.  Sears,  Am.  Baptist  (South),  Ping-tu, 
.Shantung. 

Horace  Tracev  Pitkin,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Pao- 
ting-fu. 

Letitia  Tho.m.^s  Pi  i  kin,  A.  C.  B.  F.  M.,  Pao- 
ting  fu. 

F.  E.  SiMco.K,  Am.  Presbyterian  (North),  Pao- 

ting-fu. 

John  J.  Boggs,  Am.  Presbyterian,  Canton. 
Ruth  Bliss  Boggs,  .-\m.  Presbyterian,  Canton. 
John  O'Melvena,  Irish    Presbyterian,  Kirin, 
Manchuria. 

B.  L.  L.  Learmonth,  Irish  Presbyterian,  Kirin, 
Manchuria. 
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H.  W.  Luck,  Am  Presbyterian,  Tungchow, 
Shantung. 

Frank  A.  Kei.lkk,  C.  I.  M.,  Kih-an-fu,  Kiang-si. 
A.  B.  QllRlNiiAclI,  C.  T.  M.,  Kih-an-fu,  Ki- 
ang-si. 

Ernest  Wiiithy  Kurt,  Eng.  Baptist  (Balliol 
College,  O.vford),  Chou  I'ing,  Shantung 

Percy  C.  Leslie,  Canadian  Presbyterian,  Ch'u 
Wang,  Honan. 

William  J.  Doheriv,  C.  L  M.,  Tientai,  Che- 
kiang. 

T.  B.  Owen,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Hingwha. 
Edward  R.  Wai;ner,  .\.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Lin 
Ching,  Shantung. 

Editorial  Notes 

We  offer  no  apology  for  devoting  so 
much  space  to  the  ringing  appeal  that 
comes  to  us  from  more  than  fifty  British 
and  American  volunteers  in  China,  the 
world's  greatest  mission  field.  Let  it  be 
read,  pondered  and  prayed  over  by 
every  undecided  or  listless  Christian. 

o 

Especial  attention  is  directed  to  Mr. 
Brockman's  words  concerning  the  Suin- 
mer  Campaign.  In  those  localities  where 
training  conferences  for  special  prepara- 
tion for  summer  work  are  held,  the 
earnest  worker  cannot  do  better  than  to 
attend.  Presbyterian  students  desiring 
to  enter  upon  such  service  should  secure 
from  Secretary  A.  J.  Brown,  D.D.,  153 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  some  most 
helpful  hints  concerning  this  visitation 
— hints  which  other  boards  might  do 
well  to  prepare  for  their  own  students. 
Presbyterian  students  in  Ohio  will  be 
glad  to  communicate  with  Rev.  H.  W. 
Hulbert,  of  Cleveland,  who  has  in  charge 
the  campaign  in  that  state,  and  who  has 
had  much  to  do,  we  fancy,  with  the  pre- 
vious noteworthy  campaigns  in  the  In- 
terior. With  such  experienced  guides, 
and  with  the  help  given  by  the  district 
training  conferences  and  the  summer 
schools,  the  coming  vacation  should  see 
a  very  strong  movement  all  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Michener  has  not  stated  the  case 
too  strongly  in  his  article  on  this  topic. 


We  should  remember  how  easy  it  will  be 
for  students  to  excuse  themselves,  because 
of  the  Cleveland  Convention,  from  dele- 
gating men  and  women  to  represent  their 
institutions  at  the  coming  summer 
schools,  and  should  put  forth,  in  conse- 
quence, greater  efforts  than  in  previous 
years  to  enlarge  the  number  of  delegates, 
instead  of  reducing  it.  But  this  means  in- 
stant and  continuous  activity  on  the  part 
of  all  interested  in  the  highest  life  of  their 
colleges.  Do  not  postpone  action  for  a 
single  week,  but  bring  the  matter 
strongly  before  your  institution,  and 
then  begin  personal  work  for  the  fur- 
therance of  this  important  end.  Below 
we  give  the  list  of  summer  schools  and 
the  dates  of  meeting  : 
College  You ng  Mai's  Christian  Associa- 
tions. 

Monterey,  Cal.,  May  20-29. 
Lake  Geneva,  AVis.,  June  17-26. 
Asheville,  N.  C,  June  17-26. 
Northfield,  Mass.,  July  1-9. 
College  Young  Women' s  Christian  Asso- 
ciations. 
Asheville,  N.  C,  June  17-28. 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  July  2-12. 
Northfield,  Mass.,  July  13-22. 

One  of  the  great  conventions  of  the 
year  is  over.  .  .  .  It  was  great  in 
numbers ;  it  was  great  in  its  speakers ; 
it  was  greatest  of  all  in  its  spiritual 
power  and  uplift.  Most  hopeful,  too, 
for  the  future  was  the  spirit  of  intense 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  the  spread 
of  the  Kingdom.  .  .  To  spend 
ones  life  upon  selfish  gratification 
seemed  a  paltry,  unworthy  thing.  Self- 
ishness of  all  kinds  shrivelled  and  shrunk, 
and  looked  mean  and  hateful  in  the  ex- 
treme, in  the  electric  light  of  that  con- 
vention hall.  I  regard  the  movement  as 
one  of  the  most  important  and  hopeful 
that  has  been  started  since  Pentecost. 

— Endeavor  World. 
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